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fession.   It was centred upon his profession to the day
of his death.
The work which soon devolved upon him was to
watch the Narrow Seas. Although the Queen, when
she heard that the Armada had been scattered in the
North Sea, assumed that all danger was over, her ad-
mirals and Council had striven to endow her with some
comprehension of the actual situation. Trade was be-
ginning to move again, but so might Parma move. The
fact was, nobody had any information as to Parma's
condition or designs. Drake was at court, arguing an
expedition to destroy Spanish naval power in the At-
lantic and capture the Azores for the indomitable Don
Antonio, Prior of Crato and survivor of the battle
of Terceira. And Frobisher, who did not get on over-
well with any of the west-country admirals, was glad
to hoist his flag on H. M. S. Tiger and sail up and down
the Flemish coast, capturing the Easterling flyboats and
cromsters laden with wheat for Spain and taking them
into London River to feed the starving navy men- It
was Frobisher's fixed conviction that a blockade should
be complete or it was useless. The theory of the Dutch
merchants in this war between Spain and England was
that they themselves had the right as neutrals to carry
cargo for Spanish merchants. For this purpose they
obtained Spanish passes from Parma. At times, as we
have seen, they secured English passes from Flushing,
and Frobisher wrote, with irresistible logic, that he
ought to have some mark by which he could know whom
to pass and whom to stay, for the Dutch authorities
were issuing the passes in blank. Now the seizure of
grain ships by the Tiger was taken up by the Company
of Almaine in London. These foreign merchants had
the monopoly of importing grain into England. The
English farmers regarded them with no particular af-
fection. Frobisher probably absorbed the farmer's